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THE RECIPROCITY MOVEMENT. 

Reciprocity is a somewhat large and unattractive word, 
at least to ordinary folks. Its uncommonness half hides 
from view its meaning, though it is easily mastered by a 
little attention. The movement, however, with which 
this word has lately become so prominently connected 
may fairly be considered one of the most important and 
far reaching in its significance of all the movements of 
our time, or in fact of any time. It is not so much a 
movement in itself, as a movement within a move- 
ment, a part of a great circle of events happening in 
our day and eminently characteristic of its spirit. 
International railways, international monetary confer- 
ences, a great world-wide credit system, universal peace 
congresses, treaties of arbitration and many other things 
of like kind, among women and young people as well as 
among men, are parts of this great tide of activity which 
is now becoming so general that it ceases to excite any 
wonder. For this reason the commercial reciprocity 
movement has been accepted as a matter of course, with- 
out causing people to lift their heads much from their 
ordinary employ. In this age a thing ceases to be won- 
derful the next day after it is done. 

Until the middle of this century or later, nations pur- 
sued not only a selfish but an exclusive commercial policy. 
Each lived to itself as much as could be, thinking that all 
it owed to others was to get as much out of them as pos- 
sible and give little or nothing in return. That, with excep- 
tions, was the general spirit of the past. It was only 
the commercial side of the universal spirit of national 
and race hatred, shameful outbursts of which are still seen 
in countries where men ought to know better. But that 
could not last. It was financially suicidal as well as 
morally inhuman. It has become a commonplace in 
economic science that no nation can live and thrive, in 
the best waj', without the industrial and commercial help 
of others. Whatever protection may do in the develop- 
ment of new industries in new countries, in defending 
them against the greed and rapacity of accumulated cap- 
ital as it sometimes exists in old countries, or in prevent- 
ing a demoralizing competition with the degradations of 
labor in caste-ridden lands, no intelligent advocate of the 
system wants it to interfere with a normal and healthy 
interchange between the nations, in a way that is fair and 
generous toward all the best interests of each. 

This reciprocity movement lifts trade between nations 
on to an entirely new plane. It may sound very prosaic 
and commonplace, to say that if Nicaragua will admit 
our wheat, corn and pork free, we will let her molasses, 



coffee and hides into our ports without duty. Even this 
bread-and-butter side of the matter is not, however, 
without great value, when we look at the increasing phys- 
ical well-being of the world which it must powerfully 
promote. But the real greatness of the movement lies in 
another direction. Nations are hereafter to be consider- 
ate of one another. Each is, in a degree, to think about 
and to endeavor to promote relatively the interests of every 
other with which it has dealings. Free trade, where it 
prevails, is not to be allowed simply to follow its natural 
drift, in which there is often so much that is pitilessly 
selfish and grasping ; nor protection to follow its often 
wickedly exclusive and unf raternal methods ; but inter- 
state commercial relations are to be worked out by thought- 
ful men who have grasped the principle that what is to 
the interest of each is ultimately to the interest of all, 
and vice versa. 

This movement may not have the very highest motives 
behind it. They may be selfish, our nation having inaug- 
urated the system primarily for its own financial good. 
But that is not necessarily a low motive. The second 
commandment has self in it as well as one's neighbors. 
He who does not violate the principle of doing good to 
others has a right in all lawful ways to seek his own pros- 
perity. But while the system may not have the highest 
motives behind it, it is certain to work toward the devel- 
opment of that which is noblest in human nature, — 
thoughtfulness of others, fairness, generosity ; and in 
this way it will become a mighty instrument for breaking 
down misunderstandings between nations and for remov- 
ing causes of war. 

To Mr. Blaine more than to any other man is due the 
honor of having inaugurated and successfully developed 
this system. It was a statesmanlike thought, of the 
highest order. He may have made a good or a bad Pres- 
ident," a question which is not now likely ever to be deter- 
mined ; he may have been overhasty, as many think, in 
breaking his relations with Harrison's cabinet ; but in his 
conception and development of this reciprocity idea he 
has done more for his country's honor and for the advance- 
ment of the brotherhood of nations than if he had been 
the Chief Executive of the United States from the days of 
Washington until now. When a member of Garfield's 
cabinet he laid the foundation of this work. No sooner 
was he in the present cabinet than he undertook the task 
anew. When the McKinley Bill was getting into Con- 
gress, he declined to express his approval of it until the 
reciprocity clause was added. Whether his connection 
with the origin of the movement is remembered or for- 
gotten, it is as certain to grow and expand as that the 
sparks fly upward. It will bind together ultimately in 
closer and better relations not only our own country and 
the S.outh American republics, but also this and the 
nations of Europe, some of which are already connected 
with it, and ultimately the nations of the world. 



